THE DOWNFALL OF THE MONARCHICAL POWER
opposition offered by Wladislaw, and the death of the
palatine Nicholas, his chief henchman, managed to lose
him his throne, and in 1206 his territory and title were
taken by Leszek the White, son of Casimir the Just.
The new Duke of Cracow promptly made terms with
the Church, and agreed to reaccept his throne at the
hands of the Pope. Hie reforms of Gregory VII. were
reintroduced into Poland, and henceforth the bishops
were elected by the chapters, and their nomination
depended no longer on the will of die reigning prince.
This voluntary lessening of his authority was inevitably
followed by the breaking away from Cracow of the other
Polish provinces, and the temporarily reunited kingdom
was again reduced to division, discord, and impotence.
Leszek's unsuccessful foreign policy, too, failed to main-
tain Polish influence in the oudying provinces in the
East.
Meanwhile a new and dangerous element had been
introduced into the young Polish State. The existence
of the Prussians, still a pagan and barbarous tribe, on the
northern borders, had long been a source of anxiety and
danger to the Polish princes; and in 1225 Duke Conrad
of Masovia invited the Order of Teutonic Knights to
setde in the province of Kulm or Chelmno (approximat-
ing to modern East Prussia) and to repel their savage
incursions.
The Teutonic Knights were an Order originally
founded in 1191 by the Pope for the protection of the
pilgrims to Jerusalem. They wore a black coat and a
white cloak widi a black cross; and for weapon bore
a large, plain-hiked sword. Their bed was of straw, and
their diet originally only bread and w&er. Each candi-
date took an oath on entrance as to his German blood,
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